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I. Introduction 


William Dean Howells, referred to throughout his life- 


time as the Dean of American Letters, is indisputably 
recegnized as the chief prophet and major practitioner of the 
movement of realism. He became the preeminent figure in the 
field of American fiction during the last half of the century, 
and, as the leader of the realists in the long and hard litera | 
battle which ended in their triumph, he was always something of | 
a storm center. After his death, it became even more the 
fashien for critics to attack him and disparage his works, 
although this time from a different angle. There are still 


spasmodic recurrences of the latter dispute. 


The first literary controversy in which Hewells was 
invelved was the conflict between the supporters of the old 
romanticism and the proponents of the new realism. He was 
assailed by the former as being uninteresting and even 
degrading. The romanticists averred that readers of "light" 
literature preferred that the plots and characters of fiction 
be withdrawn from the inspiration of life; in other words, they 
wished their fictional characters to be essentially noble and 
involved in plets that were built up of thrilling and unusual 
climaxes which finally culminated in happy endings, In 
addition, they asserted that literature should elevate through 
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the employment of characters of superior mold and the 


narration of stirring events, an entirely idealistic situation. 
Hewell's fiction, ereated under the influence of his theories 
ef realism in literature, produced nothing of the kind; : 


therefore it was received by the followers of romanticism with | 


but secant kindliness, and his supporters were hard pressed to 
establish the worth of his innevation. The battle between the 


realists and the romanticists was slowly won by the former, and 


by the time of Hewell'ts death, all important literary men 
admitted, either expressly or by implication that the major 


tenets of the realists were sound. 


| 
With the triumph of realistic standards in Americen | 
literature, the debate subsided, but another one was preparing | 


for the attaek; this time the victory was not so easily gained. 


Indeed, the contest, although the fury of the battle has almost 
entirely subsided, still finds an occasional champion for ome 
side or the other. This time the question was: "Is William Dea 
Hewells essentially a realist?" There were numerous ardent 
eppenents against his position as such, which were faced by as 


many and as ardent defenders, In recent years, however, there 


seems to be a tendency to weigh the mattera little more 


dispassi onately with the result tmt the author and his works 
are being rescued fran the oblivion to which they had once been 
consigned, 


The epponents of Howell’s realism based their arguments 
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net so much on what he included in his novels as on what he 


excluded. Professor Oscar Firkins, in discussing the themes of 


the forty novels said, 


"They have very evident and very curious 
limitations. Mr. Howells restricts himself to 
an experience on which fortune and mature have 
laid their own restrictions, A prosperous and 
virtuous man of letters living in good society, 
is shut out from many of those fluctuations which 
diversify the experience of less fortunate and 
less exemplary men. Mr. Howell's taste has also 
played the part of censor for his themes. In 
these forty volumes, adultery is never pictured; 
seduction never; divorce once and sparingly (A 
Modern Instance); marriage discordant to the 
point of cleavage, only once and in the same 
novel with the divorce; crime only once with any 
fulness;(The Quality of Mercy); politics never; 
religion passingly and superficially; science 
only in crepuscular psychology; mechanics, 
athletics, bodily exploits or collisions very 
rarely.” (1) 


(1) Firkins, Oscar: Williem Dean Howells, A Study, p. 65 
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The ignoring of such questions might well have indicated a 
romanticist; surely they constituted so large a part of the 
actual phenomena of social behavior even in the life he knew, 
that he had no business to ignore them, 

For this neglect of the harsher realities which existed 
throughout the America of his time, Howells was called narrow, 
squeamish, ani timid. The sphere of his novels, confined as it 
was, almost entirely to a certain small section and a limited 
class group caused the former criticism by those who believed 
that he should have made broader and more inclusive studies of 
life. The accusation of timidity and squeamishness,--- 
"respectable as a church, proper as a deacon", were the words 
ef Frank Norris---arose from the fact that Howells did not cut 
through the surface to probe life, but dealt with trivialities, 
a practice occasioned by the confusion of transient with 
permanent values and an attendant lack of the appreciation of 
their relative werths, There was no progress from trifles to 
principles, no penetration of the external crust of character 
traits to find the real source of the national character, with 
the result that there was no effective touching on national 


preblems and failure to enter into the earnestness of the 


national life with its abundance of energies that every year 
made the American character more distinct. Thus his novels 
were made dull because vital and significant materials were 


warred from then. 
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The revelations of Freud and his school of psychoanalysts 
would seem to discredit Howells and his school of realists as 
being only examiners of the surface of life, suggesting at, but 


not prebing its depths, They were objective, not subjective, 


and did not try to say what went on in the souls @f their | 


characters, A theory of art which would condone such a 
practice was all surface and no depth. "Reticent realism” was 
a term applied by some critics to realists of this type whe 
failed to portray the stark realities about them, imputing the 
failure to the reticence of the writer, although others seemed 
to believe this explanation te be a doubtful one, 


The gentility which marks Howells* works has also been a 


point of controversy, while the animosity of the anti-puritans, 
during their campaign against gentility before and after the 
war, destroyed his hold upon American literary taste and 
thought, and threatened to over-shadow him, Their arguments 
were that he was ultra-genteel in matters pertaining to sexual 
morality and squeamish when faced with dirt, disease, pain and 
erime - all part of the lives of the majority of people. That 
Howells, the exponent of realism and the controversialist for 
truth shrank from such realities and truths caused his fiction 
to be, to that extent, a weak and false expression of this 
country, belying his own critical doctrines and weakening them 
with foolish qualificatims, 


Before all this storm of reproach, the friends of Howells 
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had to entrench themselves,and they based their defense, for the 
most part upon the author's temperament which directed the kind. 
of realism he employed. The following statement by William | 
Lyon Phelps, an admirer and a close friend of Howells, was mde 
in support of this stand: 


"The noticeable reticence in the art of 


Mr. Hewells--which led him instinetively to 


shun detailed descriptions of the coarser 


aspects of life-—-sprang, I think, from a 
certain delicacy in his nature so remrkable 
that I have never seen its like in any other 
man. It is astonishing that one who was 
brought up in a newspaper office, who was at 
home in every city of the world, who must 
have met all varieties of human nature, should 
have remained so virginally sensitive.... Yet 


Mr. Hewells was the last manin the world that 


I should call effeminate. He was so masculine, 
so democratic, so simple, that I shall always 
think of him as a homespun American," (1) 


Howells slowly grew into a firm belief in restrained 


realism, and by precept and example pointed the way toward a 


frank critical appraisal of the characters of the individual 


(1) Phelps, William Lyon: Howells, James, Bryant and Other 
Essays, pp. 178-180 
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and ef the nation. By some critics he was said to be an 
unusually skilful portrayer of the various types of the mtiona 
character and as fully American as any author of his time. 
Besides revealing, with graphic details, the typical New England 
village and the Boston which he loved, he pictured typical, 


democratic American scenes: the railway car, the country store, 


and the swarming city streets, 
"Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, drew 
attention to the innumerable phases of American 
life, common and uncommon, that Mr. Howells had 
portrayed always with accuracy, sweetness, and 
sympathy with all the good there is in 
character on the whole squalid or malignant, 
as well as all that is neble and lovely in the 
best of humanity," (1) 

Of late years the tendency has been to judge Howells a 


little more fairly - to concede his worth as a pioneer in the 


field of realism and as an influence upon young writers, and to 
recognize the fact that his failure to touch the heights or 
depths of life was largely due to his theory that literature 


should be true to life in its ordinary aspects instead of in 


its unusual appearances, 


(1) Current Opinion, 62: 357, May 1917 
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Chapter I 


Realism in American Literature 


The history of literature is a story of altermting 
currents. Innovators declare the old forms to be lifeless and 


outworn, and sound a "back to nature” call of revolt. Usually 


it is the work of young men with no reverence for conventional | 


and long-standing forms, and when the revolt has became 
successful, its ideas are in turn hardened into rules of art, 
only to be in time over-thrown by a new movement. Such is the 
story of the triumph of realism which has now won a recognized 
place for itself, in American letters. It arose from the 
turmoil, indecision and conflicting tendencies of the Gilded 
Age, and it drew all American writers either into its train or 
into opposition. It appeared as an attempt to mkea true 
transeript of the life of the new found country and its varied 
inhabitants. 

There has been a lack of agreement as to the meening of 
the term "realism", some critics contending that the method was 
enly a form of romanticism carried to a more advanced stage, 
while others declared it to be an entirely new movement. 
However, the aims of the realists have been well defined in the 
definition by William Dean Howells in his Criticism and Fiction 


"Realism is nothing more nor less than the truthful presentati 
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of material.” (1) This defi nition would indicate a complete 
break with the methods of the romanticists, who assumed an 
idealistic and grandiose attitwe in their fiction. They did 
not tell the truth about life, but they reasoned that they were 
only doing with their dreams what man would do with his world 
of realities, were he able. Therefore, unusual characters, 
interesting action, and thrilling climaxes were the stock-in- 

| trade of the romanticists. The realist refused to follow in 


the footsteps of his predecessors, He 


"quietly set to work with a new method. He 
sought out those quiet, unobtrusive aspects 
of life that occupy the average man almost 
exclusively. This step eliminated a great 
many of the stock characters and sitwtias 
from the novel, for the realist contended, 
quite correctly, that mnis not naturally 
the colorful, melodramatic figure visualized 
by the romantics, and that life was more 
placid and commonplace than climatic, and 
that heroes were distressinmgly scarce. The 
realist had only one great aim; to reproduce 
the material of everydy life as truthfully as 


possible. This aim created an entirely new 


(I) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction, p. 73. 
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type ef fiction that contained no interpretation 
of values.” (1) 

It is an accepted truism that “literature is the product 
of an age”, the “mirror of a civilization". Therefore to 
understand the period of realism in America, one must look at 
the history of the nation in the years immediately following 
the Civil War, as the country "grew from a land of opportunity 
to became the seat of a disillusioned and concentrated 
civilization", (2) The war marks a definite break in the histor 
of American literature, and a number of new literary schools 
and tendencies have appeared since its close, It signalized 
the triumph of the philosophy of industrialism over that of 


romanticism, and it has been called the "Gethsemane of 


adolescent America" from the experiences of which the youthful 
nation “found its soul", 

In the years before the war, American fiction was 
predominantly romantic in tone. This tendency was largely due 
to the general feeling of hopefulness and exuberance on the 


part of the American people. America was the land of 


opportunity, the future held glowing promises, and proof of the 
doctrine of individualism--that a man head equal chances with 


any of his fellows, to carve a place for himself in the world 


(I) Blankenship, Russell: American Literature as an aati dg 
of the National Mind, - p. 478 


(2) Foerster, Norman: American Poetry and Prose, p. 981 
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was found in the careers of mny self-made men. In the 
literature of the age such ideas found expression, coloring it 


witha high degree of romanticism, and causing it to stand for 


high idealism and the life of the spirit. The war awoke the , 
country from its dream, and followim the conflict a much more | 
subdued note was struck. The age became one of questioning and 
testing. A new spirit—social, dramatic, intense--took the 
place of the old dreaming and sentiment and sadness. 
"Back of every changing technique lies 

a changing philosophy and back of a changing 

philosophy lies changim social ideas that in 

the end determine the national culture." (1) 


The growth of realism in American literature had its foundation 


in the gradual necessity for the American people ef facing the 
hard realities ef life. The free lands of the West diminished 


rapidly after the war; the frmtier suddenly reached the 


western coast and was hurled back into the continent, with the 
result that the country was forced to realize that the day of 
seemingly unlimited lamd resources had gone forever; and that 
the time Ber careful conservation of those at hand had came, 


No longer cculd a man who had failed to prosper in his eastern 


homes turn his face to fresh western territory in the hope of 
recouping his fortunes there. Thus the age, which hd begun as 


(1) Foerster, Norman: Reinterpretatio of American Literature, 
pe 159 
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ene of expansion, becane oe of concentration, likewise an age 
of cities and apartments, when the exodus was no longer from 
the cities to the frontier, but from the farms to the cities, 
The settler was followed by the speculator and exploiter, and 
with the passing of the free land and the end of the vague and 
romantic idea of “epportunity in the West", a realistic 
civilization began to build itself upon the remains of a 
romantic one. 

"The social and economic development of the 

peried was from a romantic expansiveness to 

@ hard practical concentration. The literary 

development was roughly parallel: from 


romanticism through realism to mturalism." (1) 
Industrialism played its part in the buildin of a 
realistic civilization. Manufacturing had received a great 
impetus during the War between the States, and it emtinued to 


wax after the close of the stregle, creating for its advantage 


large industrial centers. The Industrial Revolution with its 
attendant change in the system of industry from that of the 
home to that of the factory, destroyed the individualism uphel 
by the romanticists; it was tried and found to be non-economic. 
The growth of the factory system also created a distinction 
between employer and employee which the latter could not ignor 


(1) Foerster, Norman: American Poetry and Prose, p. 982 
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while his inability to understand the new social order and to 
cope with injustices inflicted upon him under the system caused 
him to doubt its rectitude, 

The political situation in the decades immediately 
following the war was not one to win the cmfidence and trust 
of the mjority of the people in the efficiency and integrity 
of the national government. Public scandals, which tarnished 
the names of many government officials were exposed. The 


federal goverment gathered unto itself more power, it is true, 


but that power was often used to the advantage of a few instead 
of to the good of the most, 


As a fore-going statement has asserted, it was an age of 


questioning. There was a general discontent and a desire to 
meliorate conditions. The mind of America in the later part of 
the nineteenth century was subjected to a play of forces that 
brought into question the validity and the excellence of ideals 
here-to-fore held in reverence. The sudden shift in the 


material outlook of the average American gave hima feeling of 


helplessness in the face of forces which he could not control, 


unless he found out what lay behind the facts themselves, The 


beginning of this search tended to make the American a realist 
a@ person who was willing to face facts no matter how unpleasant 
they were, and from that questioning a more realistic attitude 
toward life and letters arose. Realism sprang, therefore, fr 


social discontent, and matured when clarified in the light of 
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Eurppean thought, which completed the realistic revolution begun) 
by disillusiOnment with middle class economics. It was poraised 
by the industrial revolution and its interests, commerce and 


|\finanee. Industry stood for monetary profit, material progress, 


and the rule of common spnse and efficiency. To-day realism 
rules because the past history and present tendencies require a 
"bitter tonic to cure the patient", By its very premises it 
assumes that something is wrong. 


Thus the early seventies called for a new statement of 


literary art in America, for life was found to be real and true, 
and maked in its absolute faithfulness to facts, That statement 
was essentially realistic in tone, for it embodied the idea tha 

literature should be a transcript of life, and in the two decade 
ef the nineteenth century, which followed its enunciation, 


realism in American literature came into its ow. 


Beyond that of the general tendency of American life 
following the Civil War, there were at least three specific 
influences upon the development of literary realism between ae 
and 1890. There were namely science, democracy, and foreign 
writers who had adopted the re@listic method before American 


writers used it extensively. Science, which was made especially 


prominent in the Victorian mind, Md, as probably its main 
purpose, that of coming to the aid of the common mn. It 
helped in the triumph of the middle class by contributing 


machines whereby that group could satisfy its acquisitive 
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ieatiastes In that way it created an industrialized society, 
ich in its turn developed a mechanistic philosophy. By 

displacing metaphysics and theology science helped to pave the 

way for realism. The intel le ctuat history of America since the 


Civil War is indicated in the progress from Transcendentalism to 


biology to physics; from the doctrine of the innate God head to 
the doctrine of the biological perfectability of man through 
evolution, to the mterialistic philosophy which explained the 
mechanistic order, Romantic optimism and freedom of the will 
disintegrated and were succeeded by a stark pessimism which was 
influenced by the mechanistic determimtion. Science, therefore 
provided for realism an intellectual background that was as 
somber as that of the Russians, It was also an immediate 
forerunner of realism in that it gave a method of procedure to 
the new school of novelists, for realism could come of age only 
th a generation trained in the laboratory. The method of the 
scientist is to observe closely, record scrupulously everything 
observed, and to attribute as much to the quiet and ordinary 
ways of nature as to its mre unusual and spectacular ones, 
One of the chief requisites of the scientist is his ability and 
his patience to carry out long-systained observation and 
experimentation. He has a wide field of choice, but once his 
choice is made he must stick to it with a minimum of deviation 
from the truth. The same rules apply to the realist; he, too, 


must observe carefully, record accurately, give the common 
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ordinary aspects of life their due places in his observations, 
and stay as euler te the truth as he is temperamentally capable 
of staying. The results should be true to "the motives, the 
impulses, the principles that shape the actual life of men and 
women", Along with democracy, science was a levelling force, 
destroying aristocratic traditims and privileges and evolving 
an attitude which came to examine man as a mere animal, not as a 
hero or a demi-god, Both the democrat and the scientist insiste 
upon seeing things as they were; both disapproved of the 
untruthfulness of the romanticists, 

During this period, the ideals and principles of democracy 
were sweeping the comntry. With the disappearance of the old 
aristocratic group and the rise of the powerful middle class, 
there was a corresponding tendency to eliminate the former from 
the literature of the times, The old novels had been 
aristocratic, filled with people of rank or of unusually noble 
and heroic talents, mt with the new philosophy of equality, 
such characters were as out of place in the literature of the 


age as they were in its political or social systems. While 


seience, therefore, gave a method to realism, democracy gave to 
it mterial, The new fiction concerned itself with the people 
of everyday life and depicted prdinary aspects of the national 
existence, | 

"To-day no material, no class of people, can 


be called ‘non-literary' subjects. Everything 
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is literary, and every human being can be made 
the subject of interesting and important 
fictim,. This idea is the great bequest of 
democracy to the novel." (1) | 


The third influence, that of foreign novelists, was purely 


siterery, In Europe, since the middle part of the nineteenth 
century, creative artists were striving for sincerity and truth- 


SS a painters, writers. In France, Balzac and Flaubert 


id more than any others to set the method for the new generatio 


} 


f writers; from Russia came memorable novels by Turgenev, 
olstoy, and Dostoievsky; while Eliot and Hardy in England gave 
truthful but poetic interpretations of English country life. 

e first truly international novelist, Henry James, had as his 
im the realistic analysis of the finest shade of emotion, Of 
the European writers, Balzac was probably the most influential, 
for much of present day fiction can be traced in theme and 


design to his Comedie Humaine, Yet Zola md earned a wide 


otoriety by the beginning of the present century, He took a 


decided stand for naturalism and the inclusion in fiction of all 
terials, even the most coarse and base, for the purpose of 
scientific accuracy and completeness in relating the story. 
Tolstoy gave neither method nor theme to many American writers, 


but he did give Howells the courage to accept realism. The 


1) Blankenship, Russell: American Literature as an Expression 
of the American Mind, p. 479 
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contact of American culture with foreign realism came first in 
the 70's and 80's, through translations for the most part. 

ince the more cultivated reading public was dissatisfied with 
the romanees and sentimentality of the writers who were then in 
vogue, they turned to the European realists, even to the 
naturalist Zola, In this manner, the way was being prepared for 
a@ small but intelligent and appreciative audience for our native 


realism. 


The natural result of the reinterpretation of the function, 


of the art of fictiom was a changing technique, In an endeavor 
to keep their works true to the life they pictured, the new 
school of writers tried to abstain from all plot manipulation, 
aintaining that life has so few climaxes that they did not 
erit places in novels which dealt with realities. They argued 
that life was ordinarily without high lights and deep shadows 
and that the forcim of events into plots was unnatural and 
untruthful. It was typical of the early realists that their 
stories excelled in characterizatim, and that their plots were 
Slight, while a close attention to detail marked their 
descriptions of scenery, interior settings, and manners, The 
plot was developed out of the persomlities of the characters-- 
a method which is still used to-day by the best realists, The 
whole point of the new technique was to avoid the unmtural and 
spectacular in action and character, and to stress the usual 


and ordinary. The natural consequence was to subdue comedy and 
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and tragedy, but with the loss in intensity came a corresponding 
pain in simerity. 

The several stages of rw@lism in America are interpreted 
in the light of two movements--concern at the social 
maladjustment of the Industrial Revolution, and encroachment of 

he mechanistic determinatim upon the idea of evolutionary 
progress. The stages overlap somewhat, and are not quite 
ontinuous, but the following divisions are fairly suggestive: 
he Realism of the Commonplace which reached its peak in the 
middle 80's am of which the works of William Dean Howells are 
the best illustration; the Realism of Social Protest which came 
to its height in the second decade of the 20th century; the 
Realism of Naturalism which began with Crane and Norris and 
reached its fullest expressima in the works of Dreiser; the 
Real ism of Impressio and perhaps Expression, which began with 
Crane and has been so popular since the war, The Realism of 
Social Protest may be placed apart from the min body of 
literature and regarded as primarily sociological, since its 

in interest is social instead of literaty, although it uses 
the technique of realism to advance its ends. An interesting 
comment on the development of the different stages of realism is 
quoted here: 

"There is suggestio in the fact that the 


progressive phases of realism in America Mve 


synchronized closely with recurrent periods of 
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economic depression that marked the development 
of an industrial order. The realism of Howells 
follewed the panic of '73 and grew more serious 
with the labor disturbances of the late eighties; 
the r@wlism of Garlam emerged from economic 
maladjustments that bred Populism; the realism of 
Crane and Norris cane with the depressiom of the 
nineties; the realism of Herrick and Jack London 
coincided with the revolt of the Muckrakers that 
was strengthened by the depression If 1907; and 
the realism ef Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood 
Anderson synchronized with the depression of 
post-war days. One must not make too much of 
such coincidences, yet it is elear at least that 
these successive probings of American life involved 
a criticism of current romantic ideals, and of the 
plutocracy that md gathered the pots of gold all 


were chasing.” (1) 


(1) Foerster, Norman: The Reinterpretation of American Literatur 
pp. 140-141 te nest 
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Chapter II 


The Literary Background of William Dean Howells 


With wery minor exceptions the life of William Dean Howells 
was one of unusual continuity in the field of literary effort. | 
His activities in that field began at an early age, and even 
during the four years spent as a consul at Venice, his duties 
interfered very slightly with his avocation, For nearly eighty 
years, his work was almost entirely verbal discourse with the 
public, first as a type-setter, then as a journalist, last as an) 
author. 

At a very tender age, Howells, impelled by the exigencies 
of the family and the theory of his father that everyone should 
be useful, began helping in his father's printing office. While 
he was yet in his early teens, his proficiency as a type-setter 
was recognized; soon after he was twenty he was called to the 
editorial staff of the Ohio State Journal; and by the time he 
mas twenty-one he was invited to dinner by the governor of the 
state--his rise being then gained on tlh basis of his talents 
BRlone. Howell's experiences in the field of journalism were 
invalwble. His early training in responsibility and competence 
and the necessity of his rubbing shoulders with the realities of 
existence brought the world of facts close to his experience, 


and it is upon its respect for facts that realism has its 
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foundation. He did not, however, lose his dreams and visions; 
hey lasted throughout his early life and he was fortunate in 
forming a love for the actual before he lost his preference for 
he romantic. Another valwble inheritance from his newspaper 


areer was his journalistic method. In his novels, Howells was 


a reporter of life, and his journalistic background probably 
helped to make him observant, emphasizing even the minute details 
and chronicling them rather than interpreting them. 

Because of his early employment in the printing office 
Howells received but a very scanty formal education; indeed, he 
was almost completely self-taught. By his own efforts he 
acquired a knowledge of Latin, Spanish, French, and German, while 


also through his own study partially supervised and directed by 
his father, he came into a literary heritage which might well be 


he envy of many whose educational advantages had been more 


Pavorable. Howells’ love for poetry, his mbit of poetizing 
very-day existence, and his introspection were inherited, he 
elieved, from his paternal forbears, "I think that I came of a 


reading race, (he wrote) which has always loved literature in a 


way, and in spite of varying fortunes and many changes." (1) 
His books of an autobiographical nature contain very clear 
pictures of his growth in literary consciousness, and in them he 


pays tribute to the influence of his home-life in fostering a 


1) Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), p. 4. 
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‘love of books, Although Howells' mother was devoted to her 


‘ehildren, the dominant influence in shaping his life was his 


{| 
| 


association with his father. Their close companionship at work 
‘and the similarity of their tastes gave them unusual opportunities 


fo r comradeship, 


Howells 


1) Cooke, Delmar Gross: 


"They were the most congenial of companions, 
discussing literature and philosophy together as 
they vent about their work, And although they 
differed in some matters of taste, the main traits 
are notably similar in father and son--the tendency 
to moralize and philosophize on any subject, always 
tempered by a fine strain of humor, the love of 
nature, even of the most common things in nature, 
and the sense of persmal sympathy with men, even 
With the most common men, (1) 

paid the following tribute to his father: 

"There was that in him which appealed to the better 
qualities of those he came in contact with, and 
made them wish to be as good as he thought them 
capable of being. He was not a poet in the 
artistic sense, but he was a poet in his view of 
life, the universe, creation, and his dream of it 


included man, as well as the wods and fields and 


{ ) William Dean Howells: A Critical 
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Mistiem vean Bowes A Critical Study, 
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their citizenship. His first emotim concerning 


every form of life was sympathetic; he wished to 
i get upon common ground with every person and 
with everythi ng." (1) | 
It was through reading aloud in the family group that 
Howells received his first taste of literature. Books of | 
See and poetry formed the major part of the small library ‘4 


‘the home, and the father used to read from them to the assemble a 


femily. Of poetry he was especially fond and he urged upon the 
| 1] 
boy the reading of Cooper, Byron, and especially Burns, To Burns 


Howells was not especially attracted, at first, because of the 


dialect; but to Moore and Scott he responded more whole-heartedly 


indeed his admiration of The Lady of the Lake caused him to | 
| 
contrive verses modelled upon it. i 


| Howells did not long depend on the reading in the family 


group for his knowledge of literature; his real masters for many 


years were the authors whom he came to Know for himself. His 


early reading was a sort of hero-worship--a burning of incense | 


before shrines, Goldsmith, Cervantes, and Irving were his } 


earliest and most-lasting passions, The former was endeared to 1 


him because of his kindness and gentleness, qualities which 


"are never out of fashion;---it isdworth the while 


Ww Introduction to William Cooper Howells’: Recollections of 


Life in Ohio (1895), p. IV. 
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of any young person presently imtending deathless 
renown to take a little thought of them. They | 


are the source of all refinements, and I do not 


believe that the best art in any kind exists 
without them. The style is the man, and he 


cannot hide himself in any garb of words so that 


we shall not know somehow what manner of man he 1 


is within it; his speech bewrayeth him, not only | 


as to his country and his race, but more subtly 
yet as to his heart, and the loves and hates of | 
his heart." (1) 

To Cervantes he was allied by an affection based more upon the 
temperamental than the philosophic side of his nature. To both 
him and Irving he owed an affection for the Spanish name and 
nature which was his romance. It was the characters which were 


| 
created by these authors and in which he felt a persoml interest 


that inspired within him an affection for the books rather than > 


‘an interest in the authors themselves. 


| During his early teens, however, Howells bezan to read more 


widely and with a definite sense of authorship. He beceme } 


acquainted with Seott, but received his ramances without 


enthusiasm, 
| 


"One is tempted, associating his coldness toward ] 


(I) Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), p. 15. — 
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| to pronounce the lad already a realist; but he 


Scott's romances with his devotion to Don Quixote, 


assures us that his actual interest was in 


literature, not in life." (1) | 


‘A passion for Pope at this time led him to a number of | 


imitations of which few, if any, were finished. Yet these | 


The most important event in this stage of his literary growth | 


imitations left Howells with a debt to the poet for his metwd 


of writing which was essentially one of intelligence, not emotion. 


was a sudden passion for Shakespeare transcending all his 


previous literary passions. 


"In those early days I had no philosophized 
preference for reality in literature, and I dare | 
say if I had been asked, I should have said that 
the plays of Shakespeare where reality is least 
felt were the most imginative; that is the | 
belief of the puerile critics still; but I 


suppose it was my instinctive liking for reality 


that made the great Histories so delightful to 
me, and that rendered Macbeth and Hamlet vital 
in their very ghosts and witches. There I found 
a world appreciable to experience, a world ] 


inexpressibly vaster and grander than the poor 
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little affair that I had only known a small 


obscure corner of, and yet of one quality with 


| it, so that I could be as much at home and | 


citizen in it, as where I actually lived, There | 


I found joy and sorrow mixed, and nothing abstract 


or typical, but everything standing for itself, 
and not for some other thing. Then, I suppose it 
| was the interfusion of humor through so much of 
it that mde it precious and friendly." (1) 
In Dickens, Howells found a conception of democracy 


t 


watched over by a Providence which governed all things to a good 


end; and his delight in it, even though he found it contradictory 


to his ow experience, caused him to admire the author, He 


‘liked Thackeray better in some respects, however, for by that 


| 


time the literary sense attained when he began to imitate Pope 


was completely acquired and his absorptim in literature as 
divorced from life was at its height. 
Longfellow, Browning, and Tennyson were literary passions | 


\| 
of Howells, which were never wholly discarded. Such an 


|| | 
jeemtration would seam to disclose in him a confirmed romanticist 
had it not been that their influence was off-set by that of ! 


Chaucer whom Howells read with that sort of personal attachment 


| 


| 
| 
Ps had felt for Cervantes, Although the grossness of the Tales — 


ee Howells, Williem Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), pp. 60-61. 
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was somewhat repugnant to the boy, he enjoyed especially the 


freshness and the sweetness of the diction and, as was his rule 


> with authors whom he admired, he soon began to write verses in | 
} {| 
imitation of his idol. A close following of the archaic diction 


‘formed for him a preference for the "simpler Anglo-Saxon woof of 
our speech", (Lana helped him to know the resources of our 

l eas 

The author whose domim tion over Howells’ literary life 
lasted longer than any other was the German Heine. To this 
author he acknowledged a debt for his liberation from the idea 
ltnet the expression of literature must be different from the 
expression of life, in which, up to this time, he had firmly 
believed. From Heine, Howells learned that 

"the life of literature was from the springs of 

the best canmon speech, and that the nearer it 


could be made to conform, in woice, look, and 


gait, to graceful, easy, picturesque and humorous 

i or impassioned talk, the better it was." (2) 

laxone with this idea, he acquired certain tricks and mannerisms © 
of expression, the extensive we of which earned for hima } 
‘rebuke from Lowell and an admonition to "sweat the Heine out of © 


your bones." | 


Ti) Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), p. 84. 
(2) Ibid, p. 129 CS a 
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Such a literary background had Howells gained in the early 
years of his life. There was mt a great deal in it to presage 
a future exponent of realism and a devotee to the commonplace in 
literature, far, with the exception of Heine, most of the 
"literary passions” of Howells’ youth were of a romntic nature, 
and they reacted upon a spirit tmt was highly sensitive and 


introspective. 


During these formative years, the author in Howells was far 


from idle. Even before he could write, he composed verses in 
type at the case. His scattered school days saw him spending 
time writing plays for his school fellows to enact, althmugh he 
confessed that he did not remenber of any productions having 
resulted from his efforts. His earliest attempts were at 
versificatim, often in the mood and metre of the Lady of the 
ake which was a prime favorite of his. Throughout his 


apprenticeship he used first me and then another of his litera 


idols asa guide to his attempts. One by one they were discarded, 


but from each of them he retained some element which was woven 
into his own method am style, Pope, Chaucer, and Heine 
contributing probably more than any others to them. This 
imitating was just one pmse of Howells' devotion to the masters 
for he confessed that he had never greatly liked an author 
without wishing to write like him, 

"I have now no reluctance to confess this and I 


do not see why I should not say that it was a long 
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time before I found it best to be as like myself 
as I could, even when I did not think so well of 
myself as of some others. I hope I shall always 
be able and willing to learn something from the 

masters of literature and still be mysel f----" (1) 


To this constant, unceasing practice in the art of writing, 


Howells might well owe his reputation as a master of rhetoric-- 


an attribute which was almost universally acknowledged as his du 


During his years of journalistic service, Howells submit ted 
several poems ond articles to various periodicals, among them 
he Atlantic Monthly. Inaddition to any literary reputation 
hey earned for him, the latter won the friendship of the 


editor, Lowell, whose interest was expressed in kindly words of 


Advice and commendation to the youthful contributor and in more 
overt acts of hospitality and good fellowship to the alien who 
later found his way to Boston. The result of a friendship with 
another young journalist was the joint publication of a volume 
of verse, The Poems of Two Friends, which became, as Howells 


said, “instantly and lastingly unknown to fame.” (2) On the heel 


of this unsuccessful attempt came the publication of a campaign 


biography of Lincoln. Its reward came in Howells" appointment a 


1) Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), p. 16. 
(2) Ibid, p. 45. 
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consul to Venice, an unforeseen opportunity to broaden his 
horizon and enlarge his vision. 

In the four year sojourn in Venice, there was little to 
infringe upon the tranquilities of the scholar. Howells read 
Dente, with the help of an Italian ptiest, acquired a knowledge 
of Italian, and planned reading and writing in Italian history 
and literature. Besides the joy which the music of Dante's 


poetry gave him, he appreciated the poet because he felt that no 


patter what else the poet taught, he also expressed the life of 
his time--its beauty, squalor, splendor and ugliness. To him 
the Divine Comedy stood for the patriotism of medieval Italy and 
for a profound and lofty sense of beauty. The immediate result 
of the study was a lomg poem, dealing with a story of the Civil 
War and modelled on the Comedy, but its style was so remote that 
no publisher would accept it. 

Other literary ventures met with a similar fate, for the 
period was a singularly unproductive one. One paper on recent 
Italian drama was accepted by the North American Review, anda 
series of letters, later incorporated into Italian Journeys and 
Venetian Life were printed in a Boston paper. For his writing, 
lowells began a study of Italian life and renners, from the 
actual life of the people around him, and from their literature. 
In this pursuit he discovered the paucity of novels treating of 
the contemporary Italian life, for, in order to learn of the 


life from the literature he was forced to turn to drama, Of Sa 
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experience of Italian literature he believed to be altogether 
wholesome after his excesses of Heire. 

The influence of his life in Venice was credited by 
Howells with changing the whole course of his literary life. 
"My literary life, almost without my willing it, 

had taken the course of critical observance of 


books and men in their actuality.” (1) 


indeed, to change him fro an idealist to a realist. But the 


reason might well lie outside the individual. 

"There may be sane pertinence in the remark that 
truth in its most romantic aspect, in othe words, 
truth in Italy, might furnish a young romanticist 
with the most available thoroughfare from dream 

to verity. Another fact in the explanation is more 


tenpest-tossed America of his day receptive of his 


observation, but deaf to his verse; though 


| 
tangible. The intending contributor found the 


ey Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), p. 154 


| 


he dramatists, he most admired Goldoni, whom he held to be one 


of the first of the realists. The realism of the dramatist did 
not impress itself upon Howells at first, but he did appreciate 
‘the truth of Goldoni's observations, and for that reason he was 


attracted to him. His observance of the proprieties was another > 


element which found favor in Howells’ eyes, Indeed, the whole 


The transfer of the young journalist from an American newspaper 


office to the most romantic city of a dream land wes an odd way, | 
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doubtless the appeal to self-interest would have 
been fruitless, had not the mounting observer in 
Mr. Howélls already set himself against the waning 
poet." (1) 


Indeed Howells* ideas were none too well formulated when he at 
last returned to his native land. 

The Venetian interlude had broken well into Howells' 
journalistic career and it was necessary that he carve for him- 
self a new foot-hold in that field. At different times he was 
onnected with the New York Times, the New York Tribune, and 
he Nation, but his real opportunity came when he was offered the 


assistant editorship of the Atlantic Monthly in Boston. A brief 


pxperience had created in him a deep reverence and admiration 


tt which he had taken through New Erglam before his Venetian 
. Boston culture as exemplified in the Brahmins, and the years 


of his connection with the periodical were made all the more 


happy by the friendships he formed with members of the group. 


In Howells’ later years, his literary passions were for 


ontemporary writers; to an extent he regretted the hours he had 


sa on the English classics for le felt that the time spent on 
old literature was wasted unless it were with the great masters, 
ae he agreed that much could be learned from the minor 


authors, he maintained that it could be obtained to a greater 


| Pirkins, A, W.: Williem Dean Howells, a Study, p. 14. 
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measure and in a better quality from the major writers. There- 


fore his advice was: 
"Read the old masters and let their schools go, 
rather than neglect any possible master of your 


own time,” (2) 


bové all he refwed to countenance wat might be termed "duty 
eading"--that is, reading dome because one feels that he should 
iterature when treated in this way could become a burden with n 
ood resulting from it. 

"It is well to read for the sake of knowing a 

certain ground if you are to make use of your 

knowledge ina certain way, but it would be a 

mistake to suppose that this is a love of 

literature." (2) 

During his years at Cambridge, Howells* most notable 

literary experience was his knowledge of the novels of 
ourguenief, 

"I can not describe the satisfaction his work gave 

me; (he said) I can only impart some sense of it 

perhaps by saying that it was like a happiness I 

had been waiting for all my life, and now that it 


had come, I was richly content forever." (3) 


1) Howells, Williem Dean: Literary Passions (1895) - 168. 
2) Ibid, p. 168. = ae a ad 
(3) Zoid, p, 171. 
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Even after he knew Tolstoy, he was of the opinion that, in its 

ay, Tourguenief's method went as far as art could go. The 

enthusiasm for Tourguenief was carried over to his countrymen. 
ells was impressed by the conscientiousness with which they 
ndled their themes and by their detailing of all aspects of 


uman nature with equal faithfulness and earnestness. 


"The sane aesthetics of the first Russian author 
I read, however, have seemed more and more an 
essential part of the sane ethics of all the 
Russians I have read. It was not only that 
Tourguenief had painted it emscientiously--- 
Life showed itself to me in different colors 


after I had once read Tourguenief; it became 


more serious, more awful, and with mystical 

responsibilities I had not known before.--- 

At the same time nature revealed herself to 

me through him with an intimacy she had not 

hitherto shown me." (1) 
Howells credited the Russian authors with uttering human nature 
more freely and truthfully and with Jegs inhibitions of false 
pride and shame in its nakedness than those of any other race, 

In contrast to this praise was his very reserved attitude 

toward the French realists; he did not care for the manner and 


spirit with which the French novelist landled his theme. This 


: Lali. ee Ar a WE. . tem 


(1) Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), pp. 170 
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attitude was the more remarkable, because he, himself, aimed at 


a kind of experimental novel and in all matters of literary 
handling he was more French than English, Spanish or Russian. To | 
Zola, he gave high praise, ranking him, as a novelist of the 
time, second only to Tolstoy, allowing that he was more moral 


than any other novelist, but at the same time asserting that his 


realism was highly tinged with ronmentician. 


During the years when Howells was devoting himself 


entirely to writing, he had, as he sid, but "little relish for | 


reading", (1) Just about the time of his acceptance of a positio 


on Harpers’ Monthly and his consequent removal to New York, 


however, he experienced the “noblest” of all his literary 


enthusiasms---Tolstoy. Since Tolstoy's influence came so late 
in Howells life, the aesthetic effect was necessarily limited, 
but the ethic effect was strong. Still its late arrival made it 


rely a confirmatory instead of a formtive influence, Of this 


ethic influence Howells said, 


"As much as one merely human being can help 
another, I believe that he has helped me; he 
has not influenced me in aesthetics alone, but 
in ethics too, so that I can never again see 
life in the way I saw it before I knew hin, 


Tolstoy awakens in his reader the will to be a | 


1) Howells, William Dean: My Literary Passions (1895), p. 177. 
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man; not effectively, not spectacularly, but 
simply, really. He leads you back to the only 
true ideal, away from that false standard of 
the gentleman, to the Man who sought not to be 
distinguished from other men, but identified 
with them, to that Presence in which the finest 
gentleman shows his alloy of vanity, and the 
greatest genius shrinks to the measure of his 
miserable egotism, I learned from Tolstoy to 
try character and motive by no other test, and 
though I am perpetually false to that sublime 
ideal myself, still the ideal remins with me, 
to make me ashamed that I am not true to it. 
Tolstoy gave me heart to hope that the world 
may yet be made over in the image of Him who 
died for it, when all Caesar's things shall be 
finally rendered unto Caesar, and men shall 
come into their own, into the right to labor 
and the right to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor, each none master of himself and servant 
to every other. He taught me to see life not 
as a chase of a forever impossible personal 
happiness, but as a field for endeavor toward 
the happiness of the whole human family; and I 


can never lose this vision, however I close my 
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eyes, and strive to see my own interest as the 
highest good, He gave me new criterions, new 
principles, which, after all, were those that are 
taught us in our earliest childhood before we 
have come to the evil wisdom of the world. As TI 


read his different books, What to Do, My Confession, 


end My Religion, I recognized their truth with a 
rapture such as I have known in no other reading, 
and I rendered them allegiance, heart and soul, 
with whatever sickness of the one and despair of 
the other, They have it yet, and I believe they 
will have it while I live.” (1) 


From an aesthetic point of view, Howells regarded Tolstoy' 


orks as transcending in truth, which he held the highest beauty 
ll other works of fiction which had been written--a result he 
elieved of their obedience to the law of the author's own life 
hich was essentially one of truth. He was astonished at the 
simplicity of the Russian's manner, his transparency of style 
nd his ability to breathe life into characters, bothin their 
ctios and in the interpretatio of their emotions and 
cogitations, Although there were plenty of authors who could 
tell what their characters felt and thought, Tolstoy, in Howells 
opinion, was the only one who could make clear both what was th 


nd so and why it was that way and not otherwise. 


1) Howells, William Dean: My 
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Literary Passions (1895), pp. 183- 
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Since he was long past the age when he could wish to form 
himself upon another writer, Howells knew that he could never 
profit artistically from Tolstoy; nevertheless, the work of the 
isa delighted him with its revelations of the possibilities 
of literary art, while its late arrival only added zest to its 
enjoyment. Although he felt that Tolstoy sometimes fell short 


of his art in his use of allegories for didactic purposes, this 


flaw only increased the quality of his worth. 


In recapitulating the literary background of Howells, from 
the time of his trio of boyhood idols to the last and greatest 
odel of them all, it may be seen that his deference to literary 
sters was only gradually out-grom. However, the acquisition 
of a guiding principle acted in his selection of masters and 
dictated the terms of his allegiance to them---the principle of 
realism which the influence of Heine awakened in him and which 
occupied a place of increasing prominence in his philosophy of 
eriticism as he came to apply, mre and more frequently, the 
test of fidelity to the commonplace in his judgment of literatu 
This progress toward an ideal which should fuse the aesthetic 
passion with the ethical was marked by his deliverance from the 
hands of Pope to those of Heine, fran literary formalism and 
pseudo-romanticism to the poetry, humor, and sadness of this 
world of ours, 

"His infatuation with Pope and Thackeray was a 
time of subservience to literosity so complete 


as to presage revolt, bt thereafter it was no 
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less inevitable that Heine should be himself 


supplanted. This----happened when the young 
Howells----acquired a more personal seizure of 
the poetry and the matter-of-fact in things, and 
a subtler mastery of the art of disillusion, 

For Heine represented with him less an immediate 
liberation than an ideal of artistic freedom, an 
ideal that he realized for himself later and in 
which he was more and more confirmed by contact 
with the Contin@tal realists until in Tolstoi 
he came at mce upon an artist of seeming 
finelity and a philosophic mind large enough to 
accomodate and give abiding-place to all his 
ideas," (1) 
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Chapter III 
The Realism of Howells 


ae Theories 


Howells united in himself the offices of critic and 

reator to an unusual degree. Few novelists reveal the ideals 
and methods which govern their art and still fewer critics write 
novels to illustrate their theories, Because Howells affected 

o despise his critical office, many commentators have really 
done so and in so doing have fallen quite generally into the 
extreme of considering him a man without a message, a portrayer 
of tea-parties, a reporter of feminine gossip, a delicate and a 


superficial artist. If only in the light which it throws upon 


his work, Howells’ philosophy of literature demands study, but 
it also serves as a guide in determining his status in his schoo 
and as a key to his influence upon the younger generation of 
writers. 

In Howells' case literature and life had alweys gone hend 


in hand, so that if, in his later years, the emphasis was 


transferred from the first to the second, it was merely a transfer 


of leadership. His principle was truth: "Realism is nothing mor 
and nothing less than the truthful treatment of naterial;” (1) 
he believed in the transfer of life to the printed page with as 


1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 73. 


little alteration as was possible. To him the essential fact 
about modern art was the conscious fusion of its ideals with the 
ideals of life--in other words, arts should be a reflection of 
life; the truth should prevail. 

Such a conception of the function of literature was not a 
ew one with Howells nor a new pronouncement in his day. The 
positivistic and scientific attacks upon romanticism had 
hastened its genesis, while the influence of Zolaism had modified 
4 ts expressim and methods. Moreover, in such authors as Burke, 
Symonds, Carlyle and Valdes, Howells found inspiration and 
support for his theories. The winds of docbrine, however, left 
him unmoved; his basic principles were not the property of any 
man or school but those which saturated the atmosphere of the 
whole literary world. 

Howells would have novelists be faithful and natural with- 
out troubling themselves about standards or ideals, for "there 
is no greatness, no beauty, which does not come fran truth to 
your own knowledge of things.” (1) He would have the new author 
or new artist form himself upon life instead of won the old 
masters, and test his work by taking it "into the public square 
pnd (seeing) if it is true to the chance passer." (2) To him 
fictim, which was a true picture of life--tmt is, human nature 


“was a masterpiece of literature; although aspects might be 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 145. 
fe) tbid. ps WW. 
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ignored; as long as the book was true to what men and women knew 

of each other's souls, it was true enough, and bound to be great 

and beautiful. This fidelity to realities was the red blood 

which gave the book life, 
w----let fictim cease to lie about life; | 
(wrote Howells) let it portray men and women as 
they are, actuated by the motives and the | 
passions in the measure we all know; let it 
leave off paintine dolls and working them by 
springs and wires; let it show the different 
interests in their true proportions; let it 
forbear to preach pride and revenge, folly and 
insanity, egotism and prejudice, but frankly I | 


own these for what they are, in whatever figures 


and occasions they appear; let it not put on 
fine literary airs; let it speak the dialect, 
the language that most Americans know---the 
langwege of unaffected people everywhere---and 
there can be no doubt of an unlimited future, 
not only of delightfulness but of usefulness, 
for it.” (1) 
It was such statements as these which aroused the | 
romanticists in defence of their ereeds, but, although it | 


represented a firm stand for realism, Howells was not so dogmati 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 104 
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s to hold all fictim to so strict an account. He recognized a 
demand in certain primitive natures for literature whose sole 
urpose was to amuse and to separate the reader from life instead 
f bringing it to him; nor was he inclined to despise it in the 
erformance of this office. Still he believed that fiction had 
issed its high calling when it failed as a piece of realism. 
Nature, Howells said, was the best teacher, 

"Now we are beginning to see and to say that no 

authar is an authority except in those moments 

when he held his ear close to Nature's lips and 

caught her very accents, These moments are not 

continuous with any authors in the past, and they 

are rare with all." (1) 

e author who tried to modify Nature had not caught its real 
eauty; for an author to select from Nature not what he thought 
as beautiful but what he felt would appeal to others ordinarily 
esulted ina cold and stilted work. Nature served not onlv as 

teacher but as a standard of art which was in every man's 
ower, for sometimes the observation of even the meanest things 
in Nature could give a truer insight than the greatest sagacity 
nd industry. 

Howells believed that the power of literature and the 
ther arts to ennoble the race Iay in the spirit of beauty to 


whi ch the human heart is always responsive. Beauty was received 


1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fictiom (1891), p. 14 
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from the true meanings of things. To Howells what was 


pretentious and true was beautiful and good, and nothing else 


was SO. 


} 


Often he found beautiful meanings in things generally 


egarded as ignoble, 


(1) Prologo to La Hermana San S 


Cri ti cism and Fietion (1891), p. 61. 


"---All is equally grand, all is equally just, 

all is equally beautiful, because all is equally 
divine." (1) wThings that appear ugliest in 
reality to the spectator who is not an artist, 

are transformed into beauty and poetry when the 
spirit of the artist possesses itself of them, 

We all take part every day in a thousand domestic 
scenes, every day we see a thousand pictures in 
life, that do not mke any impression upon us, or 
if they make any it is me of repugnance; but let 
the novelist come, and without betraying the truth, 
but painting them as they appear to his vision, he 


produces a most interesting work, whose perusal 


delights us, That which in life left us indifferent, 


or repelled us, in art delights us. Why? Simply 
because the artist has made us see the idea that 
resides init. Let not the novelists, then, 
endeavor to add anything to reality, to turn it 
and twist it, to restrict it. Since nature has 


endowed them with this precious gift of discovering 


ulpicio (1889), as translated in 
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ideas in things, their work will be beautiful if 
they paint these as they appear. But if the reality 
does not impress them, in vain will they strive to 
make their work impress others." (1) 
Beauty as an artistic criterion was thus disestablished, but the 
Act only served to extend its domain to include more and more 
beauty. Only the ecmter and the bounds of beauty had been 


extended to take in common beauty in which solidarity prevailed, 


a type of beauty which Howells believed to be distinctively 


rican. It was for this essentially democratic revalwtion of 
he artistic methods and experiences that Howells stood in 
rican life and letters. The blow which romanticism thus 
eceived came, not because its exploitation of noble character 
nd heroic conduct was particularly displeasing to Howells, but 
ecause he disliked its tendency to suppress or sentimentalize 
uch of the real nobility and heroism in the world, which, in 
the final analysis, came closer to the faith and feelings of the 
1ajority of people. 

Closely allied to his theory of beauty in the commonplace 
as Howells' doctrine of the equality of experience, and in his 
pplication of it to American society he fulfilled a rare 
rtistic mission. With Valdes he believed in the essential 
equality in nature---that init there was nothing great and 
nothing small. Supported by Emerson who also “embraced the 


ologo to La Hermana San Sulpicio (1889), as translated in 
Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 71. . 
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ommon" and "sat at the feet of the familiar and the low”, 


a, 


Howells became possessed with the conviction that the commonplace 


was not necessarily trivial. 

"In life he (the realist) finds mthing 

insignificant; all tells for destiny and 

character; nothing that God has made is 

contenuptible. He cannot look uwoon human life 

and declare this thing or that thing unworthy 

of notice, any more than the scientist can declare 

a fact of the material world beneath the dignity 

of his inquiry. He feels in every nerve the 

equality of thims and the unity of mn; his 

soul is exalted, not by vain shows and shadows 

and ideals, but by realities, in which alone the 

truth lives," (1) 
Howells believed that men were more like than unlike one anothe 
and that literature could help them know one another better by 
strdngthening the bond of fraternity between them. It was his 
desire to help people to appreciate the poetry and romance of 
their everyday worlds; his cry was always:"Ah$ poor real Life 
which I love, can I make others share the delight I find in thy 
foolish and insipid face?" 

Since it was his theory that fietim should serve a highe 


purpose than merely to please, Howells necessarily felt that it 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 16. 
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Blso carried with it a certain moral obligation of truth. At th 
same time he retained his deep devotion to beauty, for to him 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty." Although he believed that 

"the object of a novel should be to charm through 

a faithful representation of human actions and 

human passions, and to create by this fidelity to 

nature a beautiful work, "(1) 
he did not believe that the "beautiful" could be the sole effect 
of any art as long as men were men and women were women. For hi 
the finest effect of the “beautiful” should be ethical and not 
merely aesthetic. 

"Morality penetrates all things, it is the soul 

of all things. Beauty my clothe it on, whether 

it is false morality and an evil soul, or whether 

it is true ad a good soul. In the one case the 

beauty will corrupt, md inthe other it will 

edify, and in either case it will infallibly and 

inevitably have an ethical effect, now light, now 
grave, according as the line is light or grave." (2) 
His meaning was simply that any representation of life was 
essentially a criticism of life and that an artist could not 
invoke a worn-out abstraction, such as beauty, to allow him to 


escape his moral obligation of truth. 


I) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1691), p. 83. 
(2) Ibid, p. 83. a 
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The faithfulness of the writer in representim life was t 


owells a major factor in the moral tone of a novej; his 
idelity to truth was esse@mtial, for the novel which was to end 
well should end faithfully. To Howells this lack of fidelity t 
life, this removal of literature so far into the realm of the 
ideal was unmorali---"a kimi of metaphysical lie against 
Tighteousness and common-sense". Reading novels of this sort 
could be injurious to many readers because its falsehood, 
wantonness and aimlessness reacted upon the brain almost like a 
drug and left it weaker and crazier after the debauch, Even if 
this were termed a negative result of the "fiction habit", a 
ore positive one might be found in the effect which it could 
have upon the forming or deforming of the characters of many 


youthful readers, Howells eave certain tests by which the 


nourishing could be chosen from what he was pleased to term the 


"fungus growth” of literature. These were simple but he believ 
them to be infallible: 
"If a novel flatters the passions, and exalts 
then above the principles, it is poisonous; it 
may not kill, mt it will certainly injure; and 
this test will alone exclude an emtire class of 
fictim, of which eminent examples will occur to 
all. Then the wmle spawn of so-called unmoral 
romances, which imagine a world where the sins of 
sense are unvisited by the penalties following, 


swift or slow, but inexorably sure, in the real world, 
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are deadly poison; these do kill. The novels that 

merely tickle ou prejudices and lull our 

judgment, or that coddle our sensibilities or 

pamper our gross appetite for the marvelous are 

not so fatal, but they are innutritious, am clog 

the soul with unwholesore vapours of all kinds. 

No doubt they too help to weaken the moral fibre, 

and make their readers indifferent to'plodding 

perseverance and plain industry', and to "matter- 

of-fact poverty and commonplace distress'." (1) 
Howells blamed the romentic hero and heroine, with their 
exaggerated and unbalanced attitudes toward the real values of 
life for a great deal of harm. Even some of the more femous 
writers of the past were not free fram the charge of having 
"sinned against truth" in some respect, but Howells admonished 
younger writers to look to the verity of their work, for an 
enlightened civilization would demand truth because it 
necessarily included the highest morality and the greatest 
artistry. The first qiestion would be: "Is it true--true to th 
motives, the impulses, the principles that shape the life of 
actual men and wmen?" (2) If this tmth were present the book 
could not be weak nor wicked. 

Howells broadened his attack on the unmoral in literature 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891) ,pp.95-96. 


(2) Ibid, p. 99. 
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o include the immoral. With Valdes he objected to the practice 
hen prevalent among various authors whose sincerity has won 
Howells’ praise, of portrayim "under 4 glamour of something 
spiritual and beautiful and sublime---the vices in which we are 
pllied to the beasts." (1) This objection was directed not only 
oward modern books but toward the classics as well; of the 
latter, Howells advocated expurgated editions. He looked forwar 
o the time when man would be So civilized that all that 
pertained to bestiality would be dropped from all literature. 
Our "Anglo-Saxon prudishness”™ was defended from both ethic and 
aesthe tic points of view. Writers who expected to picture life 
faithfully could not deal, to a great extent, with the baser 
experiences of life, Howells explained, because they were the 
exceptional rather than the usual in life, and to “lug” them in 
world be an evidence of poor art. Inasmuch as novels were 
addressed to a mixed group, the introduction of these experience 
would also be an offense against good taste, since the majority 
of the group were ladies or young girls before whom they should 
never be mentioned. This last point won for Howells many sneer 
and gibes at the expense of his “young girl complex", but he 
disavowed any culpability on her part. It was his idea that 
"the manners of the novel have been improved 


with those of its readers----they have not grown 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fictim (1691), p. 6l- 


Translation from La Hermana san Sulpicio (1889), I,xxxi. 
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decent without having also grown a little 

squeamish, but they have grown comparatively 

decent." (1) 
Sincerity was much admired by Howells, and, together with 
unque stionable proof of seriousness, was essential, as far as he 
as concerned, for a writer who proposed to deal with themes 
Similar to that of Anna Karenina. A certain scientific decorun, 
comarable to that of a physician or a priest was necessary. 
Once the writer had assumed the responsibility a deeper and more 
element al picture of life, he could no longer expect to be 
received solely on the ground of entertaining; he must be “boun 
by l&éws as sacred as those of such professions", (2) The 
sincerity and earnestness of the writer once apparent, Howells 
was more ready to receive his work, although he still continued 
a conservative at heart. 
Governed by the theory of fidelity to life, Howells 
conceived a new idea of plot-structure and characterization in 
the novel. Discarding the elaborately constructed plot and the 
carefully drawn characters of the romanticists, he insisted tha 
the plot be more simple, really but little more than a chronicle 
of incidents which were probable in the life of the ordinary 
individual. In other words, Howells would have none of the 


plot with its carefully worked out climaxes and its denouement. 


(i) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), pp. 15 
L55. | 
(2) Ibid, p. 155. 
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hero and heroine of superlative qualities he also passed by, 
gd made his characters simple and life-like as one might find 
hem in ordinary existence. He defended his point as follows: 
"There are many persons who suppose that the 

highest proof an artist can give of his fantasy 

is the invention of a complicated plot spiced 

with perils, surprises, and suspenses; and that 
anything else is the sign of a poor and tepid 
imagination. And not only people who seem 

cultivated, but are not so, suppose this, but 

there are sensible persons, and even sagacious 

and intelligent critics, who sometimes allow 
themselves to be hooij-winked by the dramatic 

mystery and the surprising and fantastic scenes 

of a novel, They owm it is all false; but they 

admire the imagimtion, what they call the ‘'power'* 

of the author. Very well; all I have to say is 

that the "power to dazzle with strange incidets, 

to entertain with complicated plots and impossible 
claracters, now belongs to some hundreds of writers 

in Europe; while there are not much above a dozen 

who know how to interest with the ordinary events 

of life, and with the portrayal of characters 

truly human, If the formr isa talent, it must 


be owned that it is much commoner than the latter--"(1) | 


(1) Howells, Williem Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 67. 
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Tn order to make his plots and characters life-like, Howells 
urged again a close observatiom and study of life. 

Howells* message to the American novelist was specific. 
as to choose an aspect of the American scene with which he was 
emiliar and present that to his readers, He believed that ther 
as a certain distinetion in this civilization of ours, a 

distinction of cammon things it was true, but ome, nevertheless, 
hich was perceptible to the eye that valued it and which was 
rth recording. He believed in the use of the American speech 
s the mode of expression instead of an insincere and faulty 
imitation of the English. 
"For our novelists to try to write Americanly, 
from any motive, would be a dismal error, but 
being born Americans, I would have the muse 
‘Americanisms’ whenever these serve their turn}; 
and when their characters speak, I should like 
to hear them speak true American, with all the | 
varying Tennessean, Philadelphian, Bostonian, 
and New York accents. If we bother ourselves 
to write what the critics imagine to be ‘English’, 
we shall be priggish and artificial, and still 
more so if we make ow Americans talk 'Englisht,"(1) 
Once again Howells had applied his ideal of truth to his 


theories of writing, for although truth has its universal side, 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), pp.137 
= A456... 
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Oo be verified it must be observed, and observation belongs to a 
ertain time and place. The truth in fiction, therefore, will 
end to become national and at last provincial. 


Reduced to an almost daring simplicity, the substance of 


fowelis* theories may, according to Oscar W, Firkins, be 


ummarized thus: "A man, a fact, and honesty." (1) As a critica 
postle of the commonplace, Howells inspired original minds to 
resh beauty and a new exactitude of literature. They have not 
evoted themselves entirely to the ordinary events of life, nor 
emained always on the plane of the average man and woman, but 
hey have learned a new regard for the verities which govern 


ife. 


1) Firkins, Oscar W.: William Dean Howells: a Study, p.272. 
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b. Practice 


In spite of the fact that Howells was extremely versatile, 
literature became for him, in time synonymous with fiction. In 
this, his practice - he produced at least forty works of fiction 

was in keeping with his theories which took but little heed of 


any literary form except the natrative and recognized the novel 


as the type of types, His books contain possibly the most 


omplete transcript of American life yet made by one man. In 
them Howells strongly advanced and well illustrated the two 
leading ideas of his time - the confinement of literature to 
experience and the turning of experience into literature. | 
Moreover he kept to his own time and was one of the few realists 
who copied the age faithfully. "His novels change their 
equipage with the decades which they copy." (1) 

Howells did not write any novels until nearly forty years 
of age, and it was mt until his third attempt, A Foregone 
Conclusion, that he decided to leave the actual and embrace the 
imaginatively real. He prwfited by his delay, however, for it 
brought him to the new form with a mre perfect style and a 
cultivated faculty of observation necessary for success in that 
particular field, He came to the writing of fiction with his 
ideals and methods well fixed and made his progress by an 


advance from the commonplace with its verities to the more 


1) Firkins, Oscar W.: William Dean Howells, A Study, p. 65. 
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nusual aspects of the normal. Howells* background and reining) 
helped to make him capable of estimating modern life with a | 
certain amount of freedom from illusion. He therefore became a | 
clear and exacting interpreter of America, | 

| 


In reviewing the evi deneces of realism in Howells’ numerous 


novels, it is well to continually bear in mind his own defini- 


tion of the term: "Realism is....the truthful presentation of 
aterial ,* (1) end to observe the working of this principle in 
the structure of his fiction. 

It will be remembered in the review of Howells’ theories, 
of realism, that ome of his points of departure from the 
ractices of the romanticists lay in his idea of the function o 
the plot, which he conceived as a chronicle of "ordinary events 
of life" instead of the highly elaborate system of surprises, 
perils, and climaxes so dear to the writer of romantic fiction. 
Howells’ first two books, Their Wedding Journey and A Chance 
equaintance have such very slight plots that they are really 
little more than travel chronicles, The second of these, A 
Chance Acquaintance contains more of the story element than does 
the first. It is a quiet study of ordinary life, devoid of the 
sensational action and heroic figures that meke the framework o 
romantic fiction. The connecting link throughout the book is t 
delicate thread of the love story of Mr. Arbuton and Kitty 


Ellison. The impulse to the story is gained through an = 


1) Howelis' William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 73.) 
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nd commonplace accident of travel when Kitty accidentally takes 
the arm of Arbuton, a real Boston blue-blood. The incident, 
embarrassing as it is to Kitty, naturally prepares the way to a 
leasant ship-board acquaintance. The proximity of travel, the 
outh of the protagonists and the match-making of Mrs. Ellison 
lead, of course, to the development of a romance between Kitty 
and Arbuton, in spite of the fact that their backgrounds and 
ideals are so differa@mt as to be practically irreconciliable,. 
The events of the novel are closely related, each new develop- 
nt is well motivated, and the outcome seems to be the only one 


possible. The story from beginning to end appears to develop 


from the natures of the characters; they do not develop from the 
events of the tale, 
With Howells' third novel, A Foregone Conclusion, he 
abandoned the actual and embraced the imaginatively real. Sti 
he did not lose sight of his ideal, but in the construction of 
his plats, he attempted to keep the sequence of events orderly 
and logical. The love of Don Ippolito is only the natural 
reaction of his torn and doubting spirit to Florida's well- | 
meant, if unwise, kindnesses, At the same time, Florida's i 


presents a barrier to her understanding of her priestly lover; 


as a ritualist in religion, a despiser of hypocrisy and a 
believer in truth, she feels a horror at his declaration. The 
‘development of each character and their relatioship to each 
other make it impossible that she should not hurt him, and just 


as a gd that his sensitive soul shall not receive the blo 
s morta 
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The Rise of Silas Lapham is possibly the best known and 
best beloved of Howells’ books. The story is concerned with the 
regeneratio of Silas Lapham, which is brought about through the 
events connected with the Laphams’ rise to wealth, the accompany 
ing task of adjusting themselves to the social life in Boston, 
and the subsequent loss of fortune. Silas, unlettered and 
ancouth, is typical of the self-made American business man of the 


day; his wife is a kindly, shrewd, but wholly uncultured soul; 


he two girls, especially Irene, are quite ignorant of the usages 


of the polite society with which they come in contact. Howells 
allows them to blunder on; native good breeding does not come to 
heir rescue aS it sometimes does to the untutored characters in 
romantic fiction. Although the wealth of the Laphams does open 
a certain door to the family, they are never wholly accepted, 
and with the disappearance of their fortune, they are allowed to 
eturn to their former obscurity on a Vermont farm. 

The plot of the novel is quite true to life, for the times 
involved, in the maturalness of its events. The accumulating of 
a fortune during the years immediately following the war was a 
common occurrence, and the loss of that same fortune near the 
end of the century was just as common, The naturalness with 
which disasters are heaped upon the head of the hero shows 
Howelis* seorn of erises. Laphem's trust in Rogers, his one- 
time partner, and his dabbling in the stock-mrket lead him, at 


first, to unwise investments, and later to the practice of 


"throwing good money after bad", as the saying is, in an effort 
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o retrieve his mistake. The firm belief which Silas Lapham ms 
in the future of his paint and in his om business ability tend 
© blind him to the fact that ruin is the inevitable end if his 
financial program is continued. However, with the end clearly 
in sight, the entire family accepts it courageously, with a 
feeling of relief that the tension is now over. Only in one 
instance, the burning of the new house on Beacon Street, upon 

ich the builder’s risk had just expired, is there the slight- | 
st hint of forced disaster, At all other points the | 
isfortunes accumulate with the delay and indirection of real 
ife, and the record steadily grows in the dignity and sincerity 


| 
which according to Howells is founded only on absolute fact. | 
| 


In his practice, Howells sometimes produced novels which 


| 
belie his theories. The elements of surprise, chance and 


suspense play such important parts in several novels as to label 


them "romantic". These elements, however, do exist in life. A. 
ypical instance of the incorporation of a romantic incident in | 
an otherwise realistic novel is in A Chance Acquaintame, when 
Arbuton rescues Kitty from the attack of an angered dog. The 
eseue itself and the attitude of Arbuton afterwards smck de- 
eidedly of the good romantic practice. In Lady of the Aroostoo 
the element of heroism plays a part. Even though Howells, 
slsewhere in his novels and in his criticism, went to great pai 
to demonstrate the futility of trying to redeem a hero by making 
him take wart in a rescue or other heroic exploit, he allows 


Standiford to attempt a redemption of his former snobbishness i 
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the reseuve of Hicks. This exploit is accomplished with the 


verve and drama of romantic fiction as Howells evidently realize 


for he makes Standiford say in reply to Dunham's congratulations 
wtyes',.....'but the difficulty about a thing of 
this sort is that you don't know whether you | 
haven't been anass, It has been pawed over so | 
much by the romancers that you don't feel like a | 
hero in real life, but a hero of fiction.....'™, (1) | 

Throughout The Undiscovered Country, chance, "the age-long 
friend of novelists", plays a part in the developim of the 
story. The trip fran Boston to their refuge among relatives is 
beset, for Dr. Boynton and Egeria, with all sorts of mishaps, 
most of which seem the result of an evil chance -- they take the 

ong train, they lose their money, and they are at last 
detained ina sordid inn by ignominious syspicions., At last, 
hanee leads them to find refuge in a Shaker colony, to which it 
later directs young Ford, Egeria's lover, in time to sustain her 
during the sorrows of her father's illness and death. 

Howells* exception to the comventimal happy ending of the 
romantic novel is closely connected with his plot development, 
He believed that the ending of the novel should be in keeping 

th the logical and faithful development of the characters and 
events chronicled therein; moreover, since the book is only an 
excerpt from the lives of the persons of the tale, it need not, 
necessarily, end with wedding bells, a happy bride and groom and 
1) Howells, William Dean: The Lady of the Aroostook (1879) ,$.19 
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a forecast of bliss forever after. The outcome of A Chance 

Acquaintance illustrates Howells’ reaction to the happy ending, 
for the budding ramance of Kitty and Arbuton is broken, and the 
wo go their separate ways, Thrmghout the development of the 
love story the reader is kept alert to the unsuitability of the 


match, shown over and over again in Arbuton's condescension to 


Kitty, and he realizes that a change must take place in ome of | 
he pair before their happiness together may be assured. Had 
Howells been a romanticist, this change might well have taken 
place, and Arbuton might have lost some of his stilted manner- 
sms, as he does at times bid fair to do, especially in the 
matter of vying with the passengers in an attempt to hit the 
cliff of Cape Eternity with pebbles. True to his ideals of art, 
however, Howells does not allow this improbable change of 


character. The conclusim of the novel is quite logical, for alk 


the prior developments point to no other outcome. The climax 


comes ina quiet and perfect manner when Arbuton fails to | 
introduce his betrothed to sane fashionable acquaintances, and | 
thus clearly indicates that his character retains its inbred 
provincial snobbishness, At the same time, Kitty's native good 
sense comes to her assistance and the unnatural alliance is 
broken. The book is not brought to a close; it stops because 
the particular episode which it records is ended, It transcrib 
a cross-section of life, but obviously only a short one; the 


destinies of the characters are not settled at the end and the 


reader feels that the episode is only one phase in the develop- 
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ment of the characters of the novel. | 


In later books, Howells shows more leniency toward the 
matter of the happy ending. That of The Lady of the Aroostook i 


ite conventional, with the wedding in the last chapter and 


aptain Jenness to give the couple his blessing and expressions 


f good-will, Still it must be admitted that Standiford is not 
o impossible a match as Arbuton is, A Foregme Conclusion and 
Undiscovered Country are other exemples of Howells’ use of 
he happy ending, 

The fact that romantic novels were usually primrily 
oncerned with the depiction of the passion of romantic love was 
ispleasing to Howells. His belief in the equality of all 
xperiences in nature led to his practice of subordinating the | 
ove element in many of his novels, or in picturing sone side of 
it other than that of courtship with its ending in the wedding 
cene and prospects of unending bliss, In keeping with his 
theories, he sometimes, as in A Chance Acquaintance, abandoned 
the conventional happy ending. Again he made the love element 
subordinate to the main theme of the story. In The Rise of Sila 
Lapham, for instance, the love story of Penelope and Tom Corey 
is of minor importance to the story of Silas Laphem's regenera- 
tion, while in A Hazard of New Fortumes, romantic love plays 
such a slight role as to be almost fargotten in the more 
important elements of the plot. The treatment of married love 
found a place among the Howells novels in A Modern Instance, 
Aithough the first of the book deals with the courtship of 
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Bartley and Marcia, most of the story centers about their 
married life, drawing its incidents from the efforts made by 
each to adjust himself to the new situation. Howells went even 
further in his reaction against romantic practices by causing 
the marriage to turn out unhappily. From the first he clearly 
shows the unsuitability of the union of Marcia and Bartley, 
sradually developing this thesis until their incompatibility 
esults in separation and divorce. Nothing cold be more true 
to life, no fusther from romantic conventions. 


In other instances, Howells shows the refinement of youth- 


| 
} 
| 
ful passion in the typical marriage, for he had a theory that it 
was more true to life for the love of youth to "pale,in the | 
most fortunate cases, into a beautiful frisndship.....a more 
enduring prize than the illedefined state vaguely described as 
happiness.” (1) In Basil end Isabel March he shows how romantic 
passion has changed to a deeper and more perfect understanding 
and to a satisfying campanionship. The fact that March talks | 
all of his business matters over with Isabel and that she brings 
all her domestic troubles to him shows how their lives have 
become entwined and ea mutual dependence built up. Their comrade 
liness in the house-hunting expedition in New York, and their 


comfortable companionship shows that, although passion may have 


burned itself out, a fine fellowship has been left. | 


The careers of the Laphams also show how mutual respect 


1) Mr. Howells on Love and Literature in Lamp (1904) ,28:28 
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and admiration have become the basis of true married happiness, 

"Lapham was proud of his wife, and when he 
married her it had been a rise in life for hin, 
For a while he stood in awe of his good fortune, 
but this could not last, and he simply remained 
supremely satisfied withit. The girl who taught 
school with a clear head and a strong hand was not 
afraid of work; she encouraged and helped him from 
the first, and bore her full share of the common 
burden. She had health, and she did not worry his 
life out with peevish canplaints and vagaries; she 
had sense and principle, and in their simple lot 
she did what was wise and right. Their marriage 
was hallowed by an early sorrow: they lost their 
boy, and it was years before they could look each 
other in the face and speak of him. No one gave 
up more than they when they gave up each other and 
Lapham went to the war. When he came back and 
began to work, her zeal and courage formed the 
spring of his enterprise. In that affair of the 
partnership she had tried to be his conscience, 
but perhaps she would have defended him if he had 
accused himself; ..... 

"His course did not shake Mrs. Lapham's faith 
in him. It astonished her at first, and it always 


grieved her.......e- But she found excuses for him 
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which at times she made reproachesS. .....e.- 
"With these two there was never anything like 
an explicit reconciliation, They simply ignored 


a quarrel.......* (1) 


Of course Howells did not banish romantic love from his 
ovels entirely; in The Lady of the Aroostook, the romance 
etween Lydia and Standiford is quite conventional in its 
evelopment, as is that of Egeria and Ford in An Undiscovered 
ountry. One critic has cannmented on Howells' handling of the 
ove theme as follows: 

"I do not believe it has been noted that 
if one were to construct a Howells’ doctrine of 
love, it would destroy precept upon precept the 
traditional creed of fiction, which is essentially 
romntic.” (2) 

The characters which Howells felt best fitted into his 
theory of realism in fiction were those which were simple and 


life-like - “truly human" characters. A number of the person- 


ages of his novels were inspired by people whom the writer knew 


in real life. For instance, in Don Ippolito, the priest in A 
Foregone Conclusion, one may see reflections of the priest who 
taught Dante to Howells when he was in Venice, while in the 


young consul, Ferris, one may catch glimpses of the Howells of 


1) Howells, William Dean: The Rise of Silas Lapham (1912), 
Pppe 66-68. 


(2) Cook, Delmar Groos: William Dean Howells, A Critical Study, 
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he four years' consulate, even to a remarkably similar choice of 


ocations,. | 
Many of the characters are more typical than individual 
nd picture types with which Howells was no doubt quite familiar 
f Howells reveals himself at all in any character it is in that 
f Basil March, who becomes accessory to his revelation of the 
verage American life. In the persons of the Marches, Basil and 
sabel, who appear first in Their Wedding Journey and later in 
reader may suppose that Howells presents his idea of the typical 
arried life of the average American couple, At their first 
ppearance on their wedding trip, they are yotine and full of 
dreams, hopes and plans for the future. Realistically these 
reams and hopes are not all realized as later acquaintance with 
them shows, Although life does not use them ill, yet neither do 
they enjoy too much prosperity. As the parents of two children, 
they are forced, because of the modesty of Basil's salary, to 
turn to certain petty economies. For Isabel, marriage tas not 
realized "the poetic dream of a perfect union that a girl 
imagines it....... It was a state of trial, of probation; it was 
an ordeal, not an ecstasy." (1) Yet in spite of the ups and dow 
they are contented and not unhappy. They are the typical 
Americans of cultivation, without wealth, healthily interested 
in life, not too enthusiastic and willing to let trifles drift. : 
| 


(I) Howells, William Deen: Their Wedding Journey (1699), p. 317.. 
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"His (Basil March) world, like most worlds had 
been superficially a disappointment, He was no 
richer than at the beginning, though in marrying 
he had given up same tastes, some preferences, 
some aspirations, in the hope of indulging them 
later, with larger means and larger leisure. His 
wife had not urged him to do it; in fact, her 
pride, as she said, was in his fitness for the 
life he had renounced; but she had acquiesced, 
and they had been happy together. That is to say, 
they made up their quarrels or ignored them. 

"They of ten accused each other of being 
selfish and indifferent, but she knew that he 
would always sacrifice himself for her and the 
children; and he, on his part, with many gibes 
and mockeries, wholly trusted in her. They had 
grown practically tolerant of each other's 
disagreeable traits; and the danger that really 
threatened them was that they should grow too well 
satisfied with themselves, if not with each other. 
They were not sentimental, they were rather matter 
of fact in their motives; but they had both a 
humorous fondness for sentimentality...... 

"Mrs. March was reputed to be very cultivated 
and Mr. March even more so, among the simpler folk 


around them. Their house had some good pictures, 
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which her aunt had brought home fran Europe in 
more affluent days, and it abounded in books on | 
which he spent more than he ought. They had | 
beautified it in every way, and had unconsciously 
taken credit to themselves for it........ They 
went out very little; she remained shut up in its 
refinement;.....and he went to his business, and 
hurried back to forget it, and dream his dream of 
intellectual achieveanent in the flattering 


atmosphere of her sympathy." (1) 


Howells' best know character, Silas Laphem, is the typica. 

self-made business man so prevalent in the period presented in 
he novel. For a generation, boastful, honest, good-hearted, 
aithful to his wife, he renained the type of American business 
an to be found in American fiction. His mture is clearly seen 
in the interview with Bartley Hubbard, when his boastfulness is 5 
so pronounced as to be almost repugnant. His fundamental honesty 
is evidenced by the reparation which he undertakes in the matte 
of his old partner, Rogers, and in his refusal to misrepresent 
is business affairs, when, by so doing, he could have saved his 
own fortune at the expense of those who trusted him. 

"He drew a lomg breath and then he explained to 

her about the West Virginia people, and how he 

had got an extension of the first time they hat 


1) Howells, William Dean: A Hazard of New Fortunes, V.1 (1890), 
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given him, and had got a man to go up to Lapham 
with him and look at the works, - a man that had 
turned up in New York, and wanted to put money in 
the business. His money would have enabled 

Lapham to elose with the West Virginians. ‘The 
devil was in it, right straight along,' said 
Lapham. ‘All I had to do was to keep quiet about 
that other company. It was Rogers and his property 
right over again. He liked the look of things, and 
he wanted to go into the business, and he had the 
money - plenty; it wuld have saved me with those 
West Virginia folks, But I had to tell him how I 
stood. I had to tell him all about it, and what I 
wanted to do, He began to back water in a minute, 
and the next morning I saw that it was up with 

him. He's gone back to New York. I'*ve lost my 
last chance. Now all I've got to do is to save 


the pieces.** (1) 


is helping of Zerilla Millon and her mother for years and 
saying nothing about it is an evidence of his kindness of heart. 
ll of this is very like life. 

In sharp contrast to the upright, if roughly hewn charact 
of Silas Lapham is that of the smart young newspaper man, 


Bartley Hubbard, who is just as faithful to men of his type as 


1) Howells, William Dean: The Rise of Silas Lapham (1912), 


Pp. 495-494, 
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ilas is to those of his stamp. Possessing a certain amount of 


mbition, guided by a narrow set of ideals, and coated upon 


ceasion, with a veneer of culture, education and pleasimg 
manners, Bartley still has underneath a lax code of business 


thics, a selfishness, and an indolence which work gradwilly to 


is undoing. 


"Nothing could better hold up the glass to 
humanity than this characterization in which we 
See vanity and ambition, manliness and childish- 
ness, fidelity and infidelity so closely blended; 
nothing could better counterfeit the disabilities 
to which the male is heir." (1) 
His treatment of his friend, Kinney, illustrates his 
selfishness and indicates the low tone which finally pervades 
his business ethics. Bartley's incorporation of the colorful 
events of Kinney'’s life into an article which he persuades 
Ricker to print in the Chronicle Abstract is an abuse of the 
confidence of the older man. His answer to the horrified 
arcia's plea for a justification of his actio shows the 
callousness of his nature. 
"Tell you that in sane way I had Kinney'ts | 
authority to use his facts? Well, I should have 
done that yesterday if you had let me. In the 
first place, Kinney'ts the most helpless ass in 


| the world. He could never have used his own 


(1) Bnight, Grant C.: American Literature and Culture, p. 375. | | 


; 


~ 


facts. In the second place, there was hardly 
anything in his rigmarole the other day that he 
hadn't told me down there in the lumber camp, 
with full authority to use it in any way I 
liked; and I don't see how he could revoke that 


@eeeeoeeete eo @ 


authority. That's the way I reasoned about it.' 
"tWell, that’s all there is about it. 
What I*ve done can't hurt Kinney. If he ever 
does want to write his old facts out, he'll be 
glad to take my report of them, and - spoil it,’ 
said Bartley, ending with a laugh.” (1) 
From the dapper, assured Bartley, the editor of the | 
Equity News, to the flabby, dissipated Bartley of the divorce | 
court, there is a long stride, but the change is the natural 


development of his character and impresses the reader with its 


life-likeness, ) 

In Howells* delineation of his feminine characters, the | 
motives of illogicality, emtrariety, and skill in match-making, 
are a natural endowment. In Mrs. Ellison, Kitty's aunt, is seen 
a typical Howells' woman in this respect. Her main interest | 
lies in bringing about a match between Kitty and Mr. Arbuton, | 
totally disregarding its glaring illogicality. When the rom ned 


is broken she prides herself on the fact that her manoeuvers 


(1) Howells, William Dean: A Modern Instance (1909), p. 362. 
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ucceeded in disillusioning Kitty by destroying any lingering 
ancy she might have had for Mr. Arbuton at first. 
",.ewhen the latter (Mrs. Ellison), returming 
to her own room, found the colonel there, she 
told him the story, and then began to discern that 
she was not without credit for Kitty's fortunate 
escape, as she called it. 

Rese tide 

"tit's a great comfort,' retorted Mrs. 
Ellison; *you can't find out what the world is, 
toe soon, I can tell you; and if I hadn't 
manoeuvred a little to bring them together, Kitty 
might have gone off with some limering fancy for 
him, and think what a misfortune that would have 
beent'*® (1) 


With all her seeming calm and poise, Penelope Lapham has 


hen she had determined to send him away after the collapse of 
he Lapham fortune illustrates this failing well. 

"tYou think I'm capricious and fickle! she said. 

'I can't help it - I don't know myself. I can't 

keep to one thing for half a day at a time. But 

it's right for us to part - yes, it must be. It 


must bet, she repeated; ‘and I shall try to remember 


wells, William Dean: A Chance Acquaintance (1915), p. 265. 


er streaks of feminine inconsistency and her speech to Tom Core} 
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that. Good-bye} I will try to keep that in my 
mind, and you will too - you won't care, very 
soon: I didn’t mean that - no; I know how true 
you are; but yor will soon look at me differently; 
and see that even if there hadn't been this about 
Irene, I was not the one for you. You do think so, 
dm‘'t you?* she pleaded, clinging to his land, 
"IT eam not at all what they would like =- your family; 
I felt that. I am little, and black, and homely, 
end they don't understand my way of talking, and 
now that we've lost everything - No, I'm not fit. 
Good-bye. You'tre quite right, not to have patie nce 
with me any lorger. I've tried you enough. I 
ought to be willing to marry you against their 
wishes if you want me to, but I can't make the 
sacrifice - I'm too selfish for that---* All at 
once she flung herself upon his breast. ‘I can't 
even give yor up} I shall never dare look any one 
in the face again. Go, goi But take me with 
VOUS ..000"” (1) 
Possibly the most individual of Howells’ women is Marcia 
Hubbard, who has often been called his most red=-blooded heroine 


She stands quite apart from most of the others in the sister- 


hood, for hers is the passionate, uncontrolled nature of a proud 


(1) Howells, William Dean: The Rise of Silas Lapham (1912), | 
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and independent spirit fostered by indulgent parents. Still 
here is in her elemental mature a streak of her father's Yankee 
shrewdness and a hint of that uncompromising New England cm- 
science common to many of Howells’ women. The two natures are a 
variance with each other; first one controls the girl, then the 
other, Her marital troubles seem to subdue her spirit and brin 
out the narrow, harsh side of her nature, until, at the close of 
the novel she is almost a recluse, reported by the few who see 
her as “dry, cold and uncommunicative"™. 
"'She *s grown commoner and narrower, but it's 
hardly her fault, poor thing, and it seems terribly 
unjust that she should be made so by what me has | 
suffered. But that's just the way it has happened. | 
She's so undisciplined, that me couldn't get any | 
good out of her misfortures; shets only got harm: 
they ‘ve made her selfish, and there seems to be 
nothing left of what she was two years ago - but | 
her devotion to that miserable wretch......She had 
a rich nature; mt how it's been wasted and turned 
back upon itself! Poor untrained, impulsive, 
innocent creature, - my heart aches for hert...1"(1) 
In most of his novels Howells followed carefully his 
advice to the American novelist in the matter of presenting 


faithfully an aspect of the American scene with which he was 


(I) Howells, William Dean: A Modern Instance (1909), p. 455. 
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amiliar. From the well-known New England seenes, especially 
rom that of Boston, Howells drew most of his characters and 
‘settings. The Rise of Silas Lapham, A Modem Instance and A 
zard of New Fortunes reflect either entirely or in part the 
oston which Howells knew, while Lady of the Aroostook pictures 
especially well the manners and customs of the New England back 
country. Although a fewof his novels, especially A Foregone 
Conclusion and A Fearful Responsibility take place against the 
colorful background of Venice, they, too, are essentially true 
to his principle, for they portray a scene which had been made 
thoroughly familiar to the author by four years’ residence in 
the city. 

Howells has been called a mn of details, but it was his 
belief that a minute observation and recording of minutae was a 
important element in the practice of the realist, since it 
helped to establish the true meanings of things. Moreover to 
him the commonplace was not necessarily trivial. "In life, he 
(the realist) finds nothing insignificant; all tells for destin 
and character; nothing shat God has made is contemptible." (1) 
This care of minutae is illustrated in Lady of the Arpostook, 
for one of the outstanding virtues of the book is its wealth of 
factual detail, especially concerning life among the New 
Encsland villagers, their habits of thought, their peculiarities 


of speech, and even their preference for Japan to China tea, 


& 
(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 16. 
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The farewell of Lydia and her aunt shows the reserve of the New 
Englander, which the irrelevancy of same of the details only 
stresses, 
"The girl did not offer to cast herself upon her 
aunt*s neck, and her aunt did not offer her an 
embrace, it was only their hearts that clung 
together as they simply shook hands and kissed 
each other. Lydia whirled awsy for her last look 
at herself in the glass over the table, and her 
aunt tremulously began to put to rights some 
slight disorder in the girl's hat...... She 
continued to pin and pull at details of Lydia's 
dress, to which she descended from her hat,..... 
"Miss Marcia went down to the gate with her 
father and niece. ‘Take the back seat, father$'* 
she said, as the old man offered to take the 
middle place......'you'll be home to-night, father; 
I*ll set up for you. Good-bye again, Lyddy!* She 
did not kiss the girl again or touch her hand. The 
decent and sparing adieux had been made in the 
house, allt iain As 
The opening paragraph of Lady of the Aroostook gives a 
faithful and vivid description of a rural New England family; 


the characters are carefully drawn to the life. 


1} Howells, William Dean: Lady of the Aroostook (1879), pp.8-9. 
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"In the best room of a farm-house on the 
skirts of a village in the hills of northem 
Massachusetts, there sat one morning in August three 
people who were not strangers to the house, but who 
had apparently assembled in the parlor as the place 
most in accard with an unaccustomed finery in their 
dress. One was an elderly woman with a plain, 
honest face, as kindly in expression as she could 
be perfectly sure she felt, and no more; slke rocked 
herself softly in the hair-cloth arm-chair, and 
addressed as fathee the old man who sat at one end 
of the table between the windows, and drubbed 
noiselessly upon it with his stubbed fingers, 
while his lips, puckered to a whistle, emitted no 
sound. His face had that distinctly fresh-shaven 
effect which once a week is the advantage of shaving 
no oftener: here and there, in the deeper wrinkles, 
a frosty stubble had escaped the razor. He wore an 
old-fashioned, low black satin stock, over the top 
of which the linen of his unstarched collar contrived 
with difficulty to make itself seen; his high-crowned, 
lead-colored straw hat lay upon the table before him. 
At the other end of the table sat a young girl, who 
leaned upon it with one arm, propping her averted 


face upon her hand, The window was open beside her, 


end she was staring out upon the door-yeagn, where the 
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hens were burrowing for coolness in the soft earth 
under the lilac bushes; from time to time she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes." (1) 

In The Rise of Silas Lapham, an entire chapter is devoted 


o the Corey dinner party; the house and the dresses of the 


cuests are carefully described, while page after page is devo ted 
to desultory dinner conversation, so cafefully apportioned cacaal 
the guests as to seem almost lixe the manuscript of 4 play. | 
Some of the most detailed passages are those which record the 

impression of the affair on Silas Lapham, the details serving to 


give the reader of it a very real picture of his lack of ease 


and general discomfort. 


"Lapham had never seen people go down to 
dinner arm-in-arm before, but he knew that his 
wife was distinguished in being taken bdut by the 
host, and he waited in jealous impatience to sce 
if Tom Corey would offer his arm to Irene. He 
gave it to that big girl they called Miss Kings- 
bury, and the handsome old fellow whom Mrs. Corey 
had introduced as her counsin took Irene out. 
Lapham was startled from the misgiving in which 
this left him by Mrs. Corey's passing her hand 
through his arm, and he made a sudden movenent 


forward, tut he felt himself cently restrained. 


I) Howells, William Dean: The Lady of the Aroostook (1879), 
PPe 1-2. 
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They went out the last of all; he did not know why, 

but he submitted, and when they sat down he saw 

that Irene, although she had come in with that 

Mir. Bellingham, was seated beside young Corey, 

after all. 

"He fetched a long sigh of relief when he ! 
sank into his chair am felt himself safe from 


error if he kept a sharp lookout and did only what 
the others did. Bellingham had certain habits which 


he permitted himself, and one of these was tucking | 
the corner of his napkin into his collar; he confessed 
himself an uncertain shot with a spoon, and defended 
his practice on the ground of neatness and common- | 
sense. Lapham put his napkin into his collar too, | 
and then, seeing that no one but Bellingham did it, | 
became alarmed and took it out again slyly. He 

never had wine on his table at home, and on principle 

he was a prohibitionist; but mow he did not know 

just what to do avout the glasses at the right of 

his plate. He had a notion to turn them all down 

as he had read of a well-known politician's going 

at a public dinner, to show that he did not take 

wine; but after twiddling with one of them a 

moment, he let them be, for it seened to him that 

would be a little too conspicuous, and he felt that 


everyone was looking. He let the servant fill them 
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all, and he drank out of each, not to appear odd. 
Later he observed that the young ladies were not 
taking wine, and he was glad to see that Irene had 
refused it, and that Mrs. Lapham was letting it 
stand untasted. He did not know but he ought to 
decline sane of the dishes, or at least leave most 
of some on his plate, but he was not able to decide; 
he took everything am ate everything." (1) 

Howells was one of the few realists who were capable of 
the strictly realistic point of view. For him the human fact 
was enough. He was curious about everything that might happen 
in the lives of the multitude of human beings in the world, 

Howells* earliest novels owe their charm and fame to the 


exploitation of an interest in a certain favored social class 


under favorable conditions. In his later novels, partly because 
of the influence of Tolstoy and partly because of a natural 
widening of his horizon, he became more responsive to the social 
problems of his time. Although he was too much himself to be 
converted from his artistic practice, Howells broadened his fiel 
and went a little farther under the surface in his inquiries 


into life. 


1) Howells, William Dean: The Rise of Silas Lapham (1912), 
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IV. Summary 


Although William Dean Howells has been widely recognized a 
pne of the foremost of American realists, he ms had to face his 


share of eriticism. Standing as a pioneer in the field of 


realistic fiction, he won for himself the disapppobation of the | 


roman ti ci sts because of his attacks on the methods and practices, 


of traditional fiction. With the establishment of realistic 


fiction in American literature, the carpings of the romanti cists. 
were succeeded by the criticisms of many who felt that Howells’ 
realism did not go far enough. They accused him of timidity-- 


of fear that his portrayal of harsher realities wuld alienate 


ertain groups of society, and of an idealist's shrinking from 
Sordidness and want. Howells‘ supporters based their defense 
of his realism upon his temperament which shrank from 
npleasantness of any sort, 

The history of literature is a story of alternating move- 
ments, usually headed by young men who have no reverence for 
long-standing forms, Although there has been a lack of 


agreemnt as to the meaning of the term "realism", the aims of | 


the new movement are well expressed in Howells' words: "Realism 
iS------ the truthful presentation of material.” (1) Realism in 
rica was in part the result of the post-war economic and 


cial order. With ever-increasing problems confronting them, 


(1) Howells, William Dean: Criticism and Fiction (1891), p. 73. 
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ndivi duals could no longer lose the actual in their dreams of a 
ore rosy future but were forced to face the facts. The age was 
ne of questioning; people were skeptical of many long-accep ted 
eliefs. The ideals and methods of science, the principles of 
emocracy and the influence of foreign realists contributed to 
he cause of realism in America. The new literary type also had 
distinctive method. Because its proponents believed that it 
should be faithful to life, they refused to manipulate plots and 
characters to any great extent, maintaining that climaxes and 
eroics had but little place in the actual. It is a curious, 
though not recessarily a significant fact that the progressive 
hases of realism have synchronized closely with the periods of 
depression that have characterized the economic order. 

From his early youth Howells was nurtured upon literature, 
for, although his formal schooling was sketchy indeed, his 
father strongly encouraged his reading. His earliest literary 
idols were of a decidedly rommntic nature---Cervantes, Irving 
and Goldsmith, but with childhood behind him, Howells lost same 
of his affectim for the unreal. His life as a journalist was 
closely related to the actual and helped to develop in him a 
liking for the real which lasted throughout his life. Later 
idols contributed much to Howells* philosophy and methods. Fro 
Chaucer he learned that the common people could be beautiful in 
literature and he gained a love for Anglo-Saxon diction which 
influenced his own style for the better. By Heine he was freed 


fran the idea that literature must be a thing apart from life. 
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His earliest efforts at eanposition were modelled after the 
particular idol of the moment. Some of his poems found their way 
o the pages of the Atlantic Monthly; others were published in 
Poems of Two Friends in collaboration with a youn journalist 
Priend, The result of a campaign biography of Lincoln was a 
year in Venice where, by a curi ous Peradox, the idealist in 
Howells became gradually secondary to the realist. Howells’ 
later “literary passions" were fran the contemporary field, He 
admired the realism of the Russians, especially that of Tourge- 
nief and Tolstoy, but he did not care for that of the French, 
Tolstoy was Howells*'last amd greatest "literary passion”. 
Because of his late coming his aesthetic influence was 
necessarily limited, but his ethical influence was profound. 
| Howells was one of the first literary persons to combine 
he offices of critic and creator. However, his theories of 
iterature are necessary to a full appreciation of his fiction. 
His guiding principle was truth; literature, he believed, should 
be an expressim of life. Life was the only standard necessary 
for witers and Nature was the best teacher. The power of 
literature to ennoble the race lay in beauty---not only in 
aesthetic beauty which appealed to the senses alone but also in 
the ethical beauty which appealed to the mind and heart. To 
Howells what was unpretentious and true was beautiful and good; 
he often found beauty in things regarded as ignoble by other 
people. This conception of the “beautiful” only served to 


extend its domain to include more beauty; it was for this 
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essentially democratic revaluation of artistic methods and | 
h 


experiences that Howells stood in American life and letters, T 


doctrine of equality of experience was closely allied to his 
theory of beauty. He felt that nothing was insignificant in } 
life, that men were unified and more alike than unlike one anoth+ 
er. If fiction were to serve a higher purpose than merely to | 
9 Howells believed that it owed a certain mral obligation 


to truth in faithfully representing life and in approaching 


certain themes seriously and earnestly. As a means to the end 


of making fiction trme to the verities, Howells advocated a more 


seal ie treatment of plot and characters, 


Literature for Howells was almost synonymous with fiction, 


and his books contain possibly the most complete transcript of 
american life ever made by one author, Howells' idea of the 

lot as a chronicle of events is shown in the structure of his 
two earliest novels, which are little more than travelogues 
connected with slender threads of interest. ‘Jhen he entered the 
field of imaginative fiction, he still succeeded in making most 


| 
of his plots logical and life-like. However there are exceptio 


to this practice. Several of his books are so colored by roman 
tic elements as to belie his theories. 

Howells’ dislike of the happy ending led him to omit it 
entirely from some of his novels, and to subordinate it in 
others, Still he did not ban it entirely from his practice. 
His objection to the theme of romantic love makes it became a 


minor one in the novels, other themes often holding the center 


uw 


— 


of the stage. Ofte the youthful passion is refined by the 
marriage state into a fine companionship. 
Howells’ characters were often chosen from real life, and 
many are studies of the types of people he knew. TIllogicality, 
ontrariety and skill in mtch-makim are natural endowments of 
is women. The familiar American scene was repeated in the 
ackground of his novels, 
Howells had a realistic point of view; the human fact was 
nough for him. His earliest novels depict the manners of a 
avored social class, but his later ones go a little deeper under 


he surface of life, 
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